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Argentina  in  Crisis 

liY  YSABEL  FISK  and  ROBERT  A.  RENNIE 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rennie  have  both  spent  considerable  time  in  Argentina,  studying  conditions 
in  that  country.  Mrs.  Rennie  was  there  in  on  a  fellowship  from  Radcliffe  College, 

writing  a  history  of  Argentina  since  the  fall  of  Rivadavia.  Mr.  Rennie,  now  overseas  with  the  I 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  was  in  Argentina  in  on  a  fellowship  from  Harvard  | 

Univa'sity,  preparing  a  doctoral  dissertation  on  Argentine  directed  economy.  Articles  on  j 
Argentine  affairs  by  Ysabel  Fisl{  have  been  published  in  Harper’s  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

WITH  the  palace  coup  of  February  25,  1944  that  unique  position  with  relation  to  Europe  and  the  ! 

put  Eclelmiro  Farrell  and  the  extreme  nationalist  Americas.  When  some  of  these  factors  are  under-  1 
wing  of  the  Argentine  army  into  power,  relations  stood,  the  seeming  enigma  of  Argentina’s  conduct 

between  Argentina  and  the  United  States  reached  disappears.  The  first  and  most  important  of  these 

the  lowest  point  in  their  history.  Ever  since  it  factors  is  the  land  and  the  people  who  hold  it. 
Ix-'came  evident  in  the  mid-thirties  that  a  world 

war  was  brewing,  this  country  has  sought  to  agric-ulture  in  argentine  economy 

strengthen  the  Western  Hemisphere  against  the  For  more  than  a  century,  until  the  industrial  de¬ 
threat  of  penetration  from  Axis  Europe;  and  as  the  velopment  of  the  past  decade,  the  wealth  of  Argen- 
world  crisis  deepened,  a  united  American  front  tina  has  been  its  land.  This  was  true  a  hundred 
became  an  urgent  necessity.  years  ago,  when  the  land  bred  only  rangy  long- 

It  was.  therefore,  with  a  shock  that  the  United  horn  cattle  for  their  hides,  and  merino  sheep  for 
.States  discovered  there  was  one  nation  among  the  their  poor-(]uality  wool.  It  is  doubly  true  today 
American  Republics  which  seemed  bent  on  block-  when  beef,  mutton,  hides,  wexd,  wheat,  flaxseed, 
ing  any  unified  action.  At  the  Pan-American  con-  ‘^orn,  oats,  barley  and  rye  make  the  Argentine  Re¬ 
ferences  of  Lima,  Panama,  Havana,  and  Rio,*  public  one  of  the  leading  agricultural  ex^xirters  of 

Argentina  steadfastly  refused  to  sign  any  pledges  world.  Argentina  exports  80  per  cent  of  the 

of  common  action  without  innumerable  qualifica-  flaxseed  entering  world  trade,  75  per  cent  of  the  ' 
tions  or  dissents;  so  that,  eventually,  bewildered  corn,  and  60  per  cent  of  the  beef,  and  raises  four-  . 
Americans  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Argentina  fifths  of  all  the  wheat  produced  in  Latin  America.^  | 
was  a  delilierate  and  dangerous  enemy  within  the  Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that,  j 
American  community  of  nations.  Meanwhile,  the  for  more  than  a  century,  the  nation’s  economic,  j 
repressive  measures  taken  by  the  Farrell  regime  political  and  social  life  has  been  dominated  by  its  ■ 
against  political  parties,  against  the  press,  against  landholders.  Argentina’s  landed  aristocracy  is  one  i 
American  firms,  confirmed  the  impression  that  of  the  oldest  in  the  world;  and  until  some  fifteen 
Argentina  was  following  a  pro-Axis  course.  The  years  ago  it  yielded  to  none  in  the  economic  inllu- 
foreign  policy  of  Argentina,  however,  is  not  an  cnee  it  exercised  over  the  nation.  By  1832  the 
enigma  when  one  knows  who  formulates  it,  foundations  of  this  aristocracy  had  already  lieen 
for  what  purjxises,  and  in  whose  interests.  It  is  laid.  Through  gifts,  and  by  sales  of  land  at  almost 
rooted  in  the  nation’s  economic  and  politic.al  life,  give-away  prices,  the  families  that  were  to  rule 
in  the  history  of  its  ruling  class,  and  in  Argentina’s  Argentina  into  our  own  day  had  been  created. 

,  Their  names  are  still  svnonvmous  with  fabulous 

I.  ror  rorngf?  Policy  Reports  on  the  Pnii-AnuTican  Confer-  ^  ..  .'t'  «i 

cnccs,  sre  “The  Rio  (Ic  lanciro  Conference  of  1942, ”  ig42:  “The  fortunes.  Aguirre,  Alichoreil.t,  Alzag.l,  liOSCh, 
Hav.ina  Conference  of  1040,”  i<)4o;  “ProRress  of  Pan-.Aiiicruan  (k)bo,  DiaZ  VeleZ,  DorregO,  Duggail,  Iraola,  | 
Cooperation,"  1940;  “Recnlts  of  the  Lima  (Conference,"  ig?*); 

“Tl'e  Piienos  .Aires  Conference,  ig^h,"  ig<7:  “The  Seventh  2.  U.S.  TarilT  (Ci'iiimission,  T/ir  Foreign  Trade  of  Latin  .finer- 

Pan-American  {'.(>nferencc:  Monteviileo,”  igi4:  “The  Sixth  ua  (WashiiiRton,  (iosernme-nt  PrintinR  Othce,  1940),  Part  II, 

Pan-American  Conference,”  1928.  vol.  I,  pp.  <;-7;  Part  III,  vol.  I,  p.  2sa. 
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Lynch,  Pcreyra.  To  Argentines,  their  names  read 
like  Morgan,  Rockefeller  and  Vanderbilt.  Yet  all 
these  fortunes  were  already  in  existence  by  the 
fourth  decade  of  the  last  century. 

Argentina’s  landed  aristocracy,  who  at  first 
;  owned  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  frontier 
I  and  semi-desert  land,  grew  rich  on  the  steady  and 
irresistible  rise  in  land  values  that  continued  for 
a  hundred  years.  Jacinto  Oddone  has  estimated 
that  land  which  sold  for  44  to  55  centavos  a  hectare^ 
in  1S36  sold  for  4.40  to  5.60  pesos  in  1857,  4.00  to 
13.50  pesos  in  1867,  and  1,840  pesos  in  1927.“*  The 
1  factors  that  contributed  to  this  increment  of  wealth 
were  almost  all  outside  the  control  of  the  land¬ 
holders.  Among  them  were  the  steady  stream  of 
immigration  from  Europe,  with  a  consequent  in¬ 
crease  in  jwpulation;  the  discovery  of  methods  to 
preserve  meat  and  ship  it  to  the  European  market; 
and  the  construction,  largely  by  British  capital,  of 
a  trclliswork  of  railroads  throughout  the  nation  in 
=  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Thus 
Argentina’s  aristocracy  grew  wealthy  and  powerful 
hy  the  single  fact  of  having  gained  control  of  the 
choicest  agricultural  and  grazing  lands  in  the  first 
two  decades  of  the  country’s  independence. 

The  concentration  of  land  in  a  few  hands  has 
been  the  single  greatest  problem  of  Argentina 
down  to  our  own  day.  In  the  province  of  Buenos 
j  ,\ircs — largest,  richest  and  most  populous  of  Ar- 
I  gentina’s  fourteen  provinces — latifundia  of  one  and 
(  two  hundred  thousand  acres  are  by  no  means  un- 
!  common.  In  1942,  272  persons  and  land  companies 
^  owned  one-sixth  of  that  province,  or  twelve  and  a 
half  million  acres  with  a  total  value  of  more  than 
$200,000,000.'  This  monopoly  of  almost  all  the  good 
land  has  had  eflects  far  exceeding  the  immediate 
question  of  undue  concentration  of  wealth.  It  has 
led  to  a  pyramid  of  leases  and  sub-leases,  so  that 
few  of  the  people  who  work  the  land  are  its  own¬ 
ers;  and  the  consequent  failure  to  diversify  .agricul¬ 
ture  has  cfTectively  blocked  an  increase  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  |X)pulation.  In  some  regions  of  the  Republic 
the  social  structure  retains  feudal  characteristics. 
Particularly  has  this  been  true  of  P.atagonia,  where 
in  IQ24  two  companies  held  16,535,000  acres  of  land, 
or  the  area  of  Switzerland  and  Belgium  combined. 
In  1930,  in  the  Argentine  territories,  1,804  persons 
owned  land,  with  a  population  of  600,000,  equal  to 
the  combined  areas  of  Italy,  Belgium,  Holland  and 

3.  Two  and  a  half  acres. 

•}.  lacinto  Oddone,  Burauesia  Terrateniente  Argentina 
(Buenos  Aires,  1930),  pp.  145-46. 

5-  Study  of  the  Direccic'in  (leneral  de  Rentas  of  Buenos  Aires, 
quoted  in  Bor  Ins  Trahajadores  del  C.ampo  en  Buenos  Aires. 
Los  rroNcmas  del  Agro  en  la  Provincia  (La  Plata,  1942),  p.  18. 


Denmark,  which  support  60  million  people.*^  It 
was  on  the  products  of  the  land  that  Argentina 
relied  for  its  principal  exports,  remaining  until  the 
1930’s  a  primarily  agrarian  country  dependent  on 
the  advanced  industrial  powers  for  capital  and 
manufactured  goods. 

The  landholding  aristocracy,  through  its  poli¬ 
tical  repre.sentative,  the  Conservative  party,  ruled 
Argentina  continuously  until  1916  and,  after  a 
fourteen-year  interval,  returned  to  power  in  1950, 
retaining  control  of  the  nation’s  destinies,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  until  the  Ramirez  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1943.  Thus,  a  study  of  Argentine  foreign 
policy  must  perforce  be  a  study  of  the  interests 
of  the  landowners.  Their  main  concern  in  the 
sphere  of  foreign  policy  may  be  stated  very  briefly. 
V/hat  they  wanted  was  that  Argentina,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Europe  and  especially  Britain,  should  re¬ 
tain  a  colonial  status — exporting  me.at,  grains,  and 
raw  materials  abroad,  and  importing  manufactured 
products  in  return.  The  agricultural  group  have 
always  opposed  tariff  legislation,  as  well  as  indus¬ 
trialization  of  the  country,  contending  that  if 
Argentina  stopped  buying  manufactured  goods 
abroad  it  would  have  to  stop  selling  its  agricultural 
products.  From  their  point  of  view,  the  ideal  situa¬ 
tion  was  the  almo.st  perfect  trade  bilateralism  that 
existed  between  Argentina  and  Britain  for  more 
than  a  century.  Britain,  a  highly  industrialized 
country,  bought  in  Argentina  much  of  the  food 
that  sustained  its  concentrated  population;  while 
.Argentina,  .agricultural  and  thinly  jaopulated,  ex¬ 
ported  to  Britain  its  excess  of  lacef,  mutton,  wheat, 
corn  and  wool  production,  and  bought  most  of  its 
manufactured  goods  there. 

MIDDLE  CL.\SS  CHALLENGES  ARLSTOCRACY 

During  the  last  half-century,  however,  the  feudal 
rule  of  the  landed  ari.stocr.acy  has  come  to  be  more 
and  more  successfully  challenged  by  a  growing 
urban  middle  class.  Argentina’s  political  history 
from  1890  to  the  pre.sent  has  been  the  history  of  the 
efforts  of  this  rising  middle  class  to  wrest  effective 
control  of  the  nation  from  the  Conservative  party 
through  its  own  political  group,  the  R.adic.al  party. 

The  Argentine  middle  class  is  composed  in  large 
part  of  immigrants  of  recent  origin,  as  compared 
with  the  older  immigration  who  made  up  the 
upper  and  lower  classes.  The  old  creole  aristocracy, 
and  the  peons  of  the  estandas,  or  sheep-  and  cattle- 
farms,  were  a  blend  of  Spanish,  Indian  and  Negro 
element.s,  but  the  more  recent  immigrants  have 
been  predominantly  Italian.  Of  three  and  a  half 

6.  Odilonc,  Im  Burgtiesia  Terrateniente,  cital,  pp.  187,  205- 
206. 
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million  Europeans  immigrating  to  Argentina  in  the 
eighty  years  from  1857  to  1937,  one  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  were  Italians,  nine  hundred  thousand  Span¬ 
iards,  and  the  rest  a  scattering  of  French,  Germans, 
Russians,  Turks,  British,  and  a  dozen  other  nation- 
alitiesJ 

It  was  inevitable  that  a  clash  of  interests  should 
develop  between  the  creole  aristocracy  and  the  new 
vigorous,  aggressive  immigrant  class.  When  the 
immigrants  arrived,  they  found  that  the  land  had 
already  been  distributed  and  belonged  to  a  few 
families.  They  discovered  that  electoral  fraud  dis¬ 
enfranchised  them,  and  that  government  was  by 
and  for  the  landed  oligarchy.  The  dissatisfaction 
of  the  newcomers  took  two  political  forms.  The 
merchants  and  shopkeepers  of  Buenos  Aires,  Ro¬ 
sario  and  other  large  cities  formed  the  Radical 
party  to  fight  for  the  franchise  which  was  denied 
them  by  fraud;  while  the  urban  working  classes 
created  the  Socialist  party.  In  1890  there  was  a 
revolution  to  force  the  franchise  from  the  Con¬ 
servatives:  it  failed,  but  so  powerful  was  the  new 
movement  that  by  1912  the  Conservative  President, 
Roque  Saenz  Peiia,  introduced  the  electoral  reform 
that  gave  the  vote  to  all  adult  males  in  the  nation. 
In  the  first  Presidential  election  held  under  the 
new  law  in  1916  the  middle-class  Radical  party, 
composed  predominantly  of  immigrants  and  sons 
of  immigrants,  was  voted  into  power  by  the  first 
honest  majority  that  had  ever  got  to  the  polls. 
From  that  day  to  this,  the  Radicals  commanded 
a  majority  of  votes  in  the  nation,  yet  the  party  held 
office  under  only  two  Presidents,  Hipolito  Yrigoyen 
and  Marcclo  T.  de  Alvear.  Why  and  how  it  was 
defeated  is  discussed  in  this  Report. 

In  the  twentieth  century  Argentina’s  social  struc¬ 
ture  has  suffered  from  this  anomaly:  that,  although 
wealth  and  economic  power  have  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Spanish  creole  minority,  the  majority 
of  the  population  has  come  to  be  predominantly 
composed  of  recent  immigrant  stock  from  which 
springs  the  urban,  commercial  and  middle  class. 
I’A’en  by  the  end  of  the  last  century,  newer  immi¬ 
grants  outnumbered  old-time  Argentines  two  and 
a  half  to  one  in  the  food  and  lodging  business,  four 
to  one  in  the  clothing  business,  two  and  a  half  to 
one  in  the  construction  business,  five  to  one  in 
medicine,  two  to  one  in  transport,  and  three  to  one 
in  arts  and  letters.**  In  the  1914  census,  immigrants 
numlxTed  30  per  cent  of  Argentina’s  total  popula¬ 
tion.^  Today  they  number  about  18  per  cent.  But 

7.  La  Kazon,  Anuario,  p.  27. 

S.  Senundo  Ceiiso  de  la  Repiildica  Argentina,  i8g$  (Buenos 
Aires,  i8<)8),  Vol.  IV^,  pp.  cxlii-cxliv. 

g.  Ministerio  de  1  lacienda,  Im  PoNacion  y  cl  Moviniiento 
Denioi^raftco  (Buenos  Aires,  1940),  p.  12. 


the  dividing  line  thus  laid  down  has  not  been 
erased:  peon,  servant,  and  landed  millionaire  are 
for  the  most  part  of  the  old  native  creole  stock; 
merchant,  teacher,  professional  man  and  new  in¬ 
dustrialist  are  first-  or  second-generation  immi¬ 
grants.  The  former  group,  politically,  go  to  make 
up  the  minority  Conservative  party,  historic  mouth¬ 
piece  of  rural,  agricultural  Argentina.  The  latter  1 
make  up  the  majority  Radical  party,  mouthpiece 
of  urban,  commercial  Argentina.  j 

Argentina  has,  in  addition,  a  third  party — the 
Socialists — formed  in  the  crisis  of  1890  when  a 
young  doctor,  Juan  B.  Justo,  organized  a  workers’ 
party  in  Buenos  Aires  on  the  model  of  German  ’ 
socialism.  For  twenty  years  the  party  grew  and 
prospered  in  a  modest  way.  But  it  has  never  car¬ 
ried  more  than  Buenos  Aires,  and  in  recent 
years  has  seemed  to  stagnate.  With  the  exception 
of  Americo  Ghioldi,  its  leader  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  all  its  party  chiefs  are  old  men,  con¬ 
temporaries  of  Justo,  and  founding  members.  Since  1 
this  means  that  they  are  in  their  seventies,  it  would 
appear  that  Argentine  socialism  has  an  unprom¬ 
ising  future  unless  it  can  attract  young  people  into 
its  membership.  This  it  has  thus  far  signally  failed  1 
to  do.  j 

Such  had  been  the  politico-economic  division  [ 
down  to  1943,  when  the  emergence  of  a  nationalist  ] 
clique  with  fascist  tendencies  pointed  up  the  grow¬ 
ing  complexity  of  domestic  and  international  politi¬ 
cal  developments.  In  a  world  where  fascism,  com¬ 
munism  and  liberal  capitalism  are  at  war,  it  was  j 
inevitable  that  political  trends  in  Argentina  should 
reflect  something  of  the  conflict  outside  its  borders. 

FOREIGN  CAPITAL  IN  ARGENTINA  ■ 

A  third  element  in  the  development  of  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Republic  has  been  the  foreign  capital  that 
built  its  railroads,  tramways,  power  companies  and 
packing  houses.  It  was  these  foreign  investments, 
particularly  British,  that  made  possible  the  crea-  | 
tion  of  Argentina’s  landed  fortunes,  for  it  was  only 
as  the  interior  was  opened  to  the  Buenos  Aires 
market  by  the  construction  of  railroads  that  cattle 
became  a  source  of  wealth;  and  it  was  only  after 
packing  houses  had  been  built  to  chill  and  freeze 
meat  that  Argentine  beef  found  an  outlet  in  the 
European  market. 

Of  the  nine  billion  pesos  of  foreign  investments 
in  Argentina,  5.4  billion,  or  60  per  cent,  are  British. 
This  figure  is  more  than  three  times  the  total 
American  inve.stment,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty 
times  the  total  German  investment.  It  gives  some 
idea  of  the  comparative  role  of  the  three  investing 
countries  in  Argentina’s  economic  life.  A  large 
influx  of  capital  occurred  in  the  early  years  of  the 


FOREIGN  CAPITAL  INVESTED  IN  ARGENTINA,  1941* 
(in  thousands  of  pesos) 


Groups 

British 

American 

French 

Belgian 

Dutch 

Swiss 

German 

Italian 

Others 

Totals 

Railroads 

3,323,090 

400,408 

. . . 

. . . 

3,723,498 

Ports 

29,977 

45,604 

. . . 

75,581 

Tramways 

242,094 

30,622 

. . . 

. . . 

40,000 

312,716 

Light  &  Gas  Companies  1 19,183 

196,898 

959,469 

1,275,450 

Banks 

33,191 

8,513 

21,386 

4,784 

4,656 

17,712 

40,030 

135,272 

Telephone  &  Radio 

. . . 

338,336 

. . . 

1,278 

31,538 

371,154 

Packing  Houses 

149,812 

145,621 

. . . 

. . . 

295,433 

Land 

54,748 

. . . 

1,040 

. . . 

55,788 

Mortgages 

12,573 

1,639 

28,825 

43,038 

Securities 

37,881 

1,432 

. . . 

540 

960 

361 

42,768 

Industry 

291,700 

258,130 

7,297 

7,725 

11,341 

4,952 

6,885 

588,030 

Agriculture  &  Grazing 

62,295 

427 

3,865 

66,585 

Commerce 

210,104 

73,161 

2,436 

3,313 

2,749 

3,666 

9,992 

675 

8,407 

314,503 

Public  Debt 

872,436 

716,438 

342 

. . . 

20,945 

117,950 

1,861 

21,788 

1,751,760 

Others 

2,895 

2,101 

. . . 

4,996 

Total 

5,441,879 

1,771,254 

481,133 

1,009,021 

40,961 

127,108 

35,542 

79,104 

70,556 

9,056,573 

♦Figures  prepared  by  the  Central  Bank  for  the  parliamentary  committee  investigating  anti- Argentine  activities.  In  Comisi6n 
Investigadora,  Informe  No.  2  {Sept.  P,  1941),  page  80.  (In  going  over  these  figures,  the  authors  noted  that  the  totals  did 
not  add  up  correctly.  The  figures,  however,  appear  in  this  table  as  published  in  the  original  document.) 


war,  seeking  security  from  Nazi-occupied  Europe 
and  an  escape  from  high  taxes.^“  Undoubtedly 
some  of  these  funds  were  placed  there  by  Nazi 
party  officials  as  personal  security  against  possible 
German  defeat. 

Practically  all  British  investments  date  from  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  most  of  them  are  in  public 
utilities.  But,  for  a  number  of  reasons,  railroads, 
tramways  and  electric  light  companies,  which  in 
the  past  century  proved  excellent  investments,  have 
declined  in  value  in  our  times.  Return  on  British 
capital  in  Argentina  has  sharply  decreased  in  this 
century,  particularly  since  World  War  I.  In  1913 
British  railroads  were  earning  4.8  per  cent,  while 
today  they  are  earning  only  a  shade  over  one  per 
cent.  All  categories  of  British  investments — govern¬ 
ment  bonds,  railroads,  power  companies,  banks — 
averaged  a  return  of  4.9  per  cent  in  1914,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  2.4  per  cent  in  1942.^° 

Next  to  Britain,  the  United  States  is  the  largest 
investor  in  Argentina  and,  when  World  War  II 
is  over,  may  have  moved  into  Britain’s  place.  Ac¬ 
tually,  British  investments,  not  only  in  Argentina, 
but  all  over  the  world,  have  had  to  be  liquidated 
to  finance  the  war."  Many  of  the  investments 
which  appear  in  the  Central  Bank  study  as  British 

9a.  Tills  capital,  which  reached  a  peak  of  325  million  pesos 
during  1941,  was  largely  placed  in  liquid  investments  such  as 
hank  deposits,  treasury  hills  and  other  securities.  In  addition, 
foreign  currency,  cstiecially  dollars,  valued  at  117  million  pesos 
was  held  in  .•\rgentine  banks  during  1940,  but  pressure  from 
the  Central  Bank  reduced  this  figure  to  28  million  by  Decem¬ 
ber  1941.  Banco  Central,  Memoria,  1941,  pp.  18-19. 
to.  Soiit/i  .■tnirriciin  tounml  (London),  January  30,  1943. 

II.  See  H.  1*.  Whidden,  Jr.,  “Britain’s  Post-War  Tr.adc  and 
World  Lconomy,”  Vorcign  Policy  Reports,  December  15,  1943. 


or  Belgian  are  already  in  American  hands.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  electric  light  companies.  More¬ 
over,  Argentina  had  repatriated  123  million  pesos 
of  its  public  and  private  debt  in  London  by  the  end 
of  1942."®  So  rapid  was  the  liquidation  of  British 
holdings  in  the  first  two  years  of  this  war  that  the 
real  ownership  of  “British”  companies  in  Argen¬ 
tina  and  elsewhere  will  probably  not  be  known  for 
several  years. 

Meanwhile,  American  investments  in  Argentina 
are  yielding  returns  that  are  in  startling  contrast 
to  the  poor  showing  of  British  investments.  No 
average  figures  have  been  compiled,  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  of  the  eight  leading  American  companies 
gives  some  idea  of  how  United  States  capital  is 
prospering  in  contrast  to  British.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  reasons  for  this.  For  one  thing,  the  British 
investments  are  older  and,  in  the  case  of  railroads 
and  tramways,  became  obsolete  without  being 
written  off  the  books.  Rolling  stock  is  seldom  less 
than  twenty  years  old,  and  many  train  coaches  in 
daily  use  are  nearly  fifty.  The  British  trams  in 
Buenos  Aires  now  average  twenty-six  years  when, 
by  the  company’s  own  admission,  their  useful  life 
is  only  twenty."  This  situation,  multiplied  by  the 

iia.  Banco  Central,  Memoria,  1942,  p.  15. 

12.  Report  of  the  Control  Commission  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  La  Nacion,  August  27,  1943.  For  further  information 
on  the  complex  tramway  situation,  see  tJreat  Britain,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Overseas  Trade,  Report  on  Economic  and  Commercial 
Conditions  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  November  1929,  p.  83; 
January  1933,  pp.  140-41;  June  1937,  pp.  156-57;  June  1939, 
pp.  122-23.  For  Anglo-Argentine  debate  over  returns  on  capital 
investment,  see  Buenos  Aires  Herald,  November  23-24,  1931; 
I  At  Nacion,  November  25,  1931;  Crisol,  November  26,  1931; 
Noticias  (Ira ficus,  November  28,  1931.  For  Congressional  de¬ 
bates  on  tramways,  sec  Senate,  Diario  de  Sesiones,  September 
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number  of  railroads  and  street  railways  in  Argen¬ 
tina,  explains  the  almost  bankrupt  condition  of  the 
majority  of  British  investments  in  the  country. 

Profits  of  Leading  U.S.  Investments 
IN  Argentina,  1940-41* 


Company 

Year 

Capital 
(in  pesos) 

Per  cent 
of  Profit 

Swift  de  la  Plata 

1940 

63,289,864 

11.3 

Armour 

1941 

46,943,685 

11.0 

Standard  Oil  Co., 

Argentina 

1940 

44,846,525 

7.8 

Firestone 

1940 

13,922,301 

14.4 

First  National  Bank 

of  Boston 

1941 

11,873,909 

53.0 

General  Motors, 

Argentina 

1940 

10,338,577 

92.7 

National  City  Bank 

of  New  York 

1941 

6,561,766 

29.5 

United  Shoe  Machinery 

Co.,  Argentina 

1941 

4,327,329 

25.3 

*Fi;’iircs  from  tlie  Argentine  Corporation  Commission,  as 
puhlislicd  in  Vvritas,  April  1,  1942,  pp.  395-436. 

Knowledge  of  this  situation  is  essential  to  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  Argentine  foreign  policy  in  the 
1930’s  and  of  the  extreme  economic  nationalism 
that  developed  as  a  reaction  against  the  dominance 
of  foreign  capital  over  the  nation’s  economy.  As 
the  returns  of  British  investors  in  Argentina  dwin¬ 
dled  to  the  vanishing  point,  Britain  brought  in¬ 
creasing  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Argentine  govern¬ 
ment  to  save  the  failing  enterprises  of  its  investors. 
Britain  was  in  a  unique  position  to  exert  such 
pressure  by  very  reason  of  Argentina’s  dependence 
on  British  purchases  of  its  principal  exports.  In 
practice,  Britain  buys  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  all 
Argentina  sells,  notably  90  per  cent  of  its  meat.*^ 

The  world  depression  worked  hardships  on  both 
Argentina  and  Britain,  and  crystallized  a  growing 
conviction  among  Argentines  that  their  country 
was  the  victim  of  foreign  exploitation.  This  resent¬ 
ment  was  not  diminished  by  the  activities  of  the 
British  and  American  business  groups  in  Buenos 
Aires,  whose  tight  intramural  life  on  an  economic 
scale  far  beyond  the  resources  of  even  an  Argen¬ 
tine  Cabinet  Minister  confirmed  Argentines  in  the 
impression  that  they  were  being  despoiled.  Emer¬ 
gent  nationalists  have  consequently  come  to  con¬ 
sider  capitalism  and  foreigners  as  twin  evils:  cap- 

28,  1036,  pp.  127S  (7  seq.;  St-ptember  29-30,  pp.  1295-1306; 
('hainber  of  Deputies,  Diario  de  Scsiones,  September  25-26, 
p.  349.  On  expropriation  of  eolcctivos,  sec  Im  Nacion,  Septem¬ 
ber  in,  1942.  For  government  investigating  commission  report 
on  the  Corporacion  tie  Transportes,  see  il’id.,  August  27,  1943; 
on  the  CIIADOPYF,  ihid.,  July  4,  1943. 

13.  Ministerio  tie  Agricultura,  Inlornie  del  Comite  Mixfo  hi- 
vestt^ador  del  Comen io  de  Carnes  An^lo- Argentina,  (Lon¬ 

don,  1938),  p.  8. 


ital,  they  contend,  is  always  foreign,  and  the  for¬ 
eigner  is  always  an  exploiter.  Since  the  military 
group  now  wielding  political  power  represents 
this  anti-capitalist,  anti-foreign  trend,  and  since 
Britain  and  the  United  States  together  have  a 
stake  of  nearly  two  billion  dollars  in  Argentina,  it 
seems  well  to  examine  the  ideological  basis  of  the 
nationalist  reaction. 


Native  Argentine  fascism,  like  that  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  Falangists,  has  roots  that  go  far  back  into  the 
history  of  Catholic  Spain.  The  industrial  revolution 
and  liberal  capitalism  had  less  effect  on  Spain  than  J 
on  other  nations  of  Western  Europe;  and  its 
colonies,  which  only  broke  their  ties  with  the 
mother  country  in  the  opening  years  of  the  last 
century,  shared  to  some  extent  its  medieval  tradi¬ 
tion  of  a  society  ruled  by  priests  and  soldiers. 

The  feudal  Argentina  of  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century  was  such  a  society.  Without  a  middle  class, 
without  capital,  without  a  merchant  tradition,  sus¬ 
picious  of  foreigners  and  their  moneyed  power, 
it  was  ruled  for  the  second  quarter  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  by  a  military  caudillo,  Juan  Manuel  de 
Rosas,  who  was  also  the  country’s  richest  cattle 
baron.  In  1852,  however,  the  tyrant  Rosas  was  sup¬ 
planted  in  Buenos  Aires  by  the  liberals,  who  were 
inspired  by  the  free-trade  economic  theories  of  j 
England’s  Manchester  School.  Foreign  capital  and  j 
immigration  were  encouraged.  Spanish  tradition  I 
was  rejected,  and  generations  of  school  children  j 
were  taught  to  believe  the  “Black  Legend’’  of  Span-  j 
ish  colonial  rule:  that  all  that  was  Spanish  was 
bad,  retrograde  and  reprehensible.  Argentina  | 
turned  to  modern  England  for  its  economic  doc-  | 
trines,  to  modern  France  for  its  culture.  Within  I 
a  few  years  Argentina  had  become  the  least  Span-  f 
ish  of  the  Latin  Republics.*'*  1 

The  Catholic  Church  in  Argentina  never  1 
achieved  the  power  or  prestige  it  attained  in  Mex-  ’ 
ico  or  Spain.  On  the  contrary,  the  Conservative 
Presidents  of  Argentina,  although  they  spoke  for 
a  landed  aristocracy,  also  represented  liberalism 
and  often  even  anti-clericalism.  From  1852  to  1943  1 

no  Argentine  executive  tolerated  the  slightest  in¬ 
tervention  in  political  affairs  by  the  Argentine  I 
clergy.  Although  the  Argentine  constitution  of  1852  | 

specifies  that  “the  Federal  government  sustains  the 
Roman  Catholic  Apostolic  Religion’’  (Art.  2),  and 
that  the  President  must  be  a  Catholic  (Art.  76), 
Argentina  twice  broke  diplomatic  relations  with 

14.  Argentina  was  tlic  most  feudal  of  the  colonics  in  the  sense 
tliat  it  was  the  only  one  of  the  Spanish  vice-royalties  wlure  the 
land  and  its  prtKlucts  wire  the  principal  sources  of  wealth. 

In  Peru  and  Mexico  wealth  was  mostly  in  precious  metals. 
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the  Vatican:  in  1884,  when  the  papal  nuncio  made 
a  speech  asking  for  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools;  and  again  in  1923,  when  the  Pope  would 
not  accept  an  archbishop  named  by  President 
Alvear.  The  Argentine  government  always  sup¬ 
ported  freedom  of  religion  for  all  persons — a  policy 
which,  until  the  decree  of  President  Ramirez  of 
January  i,  1944  instituting  Catholic  instruction,*^ 
was  strictly  adhered  to  by  all  cabinets.  Conservative 
and  Radical.  ^ 

But,  if  the  feudal  Spanish  Catholic  tradition  was 
dormant  in  these  years  of  liberal  rule,  it  has  never 
been  completely  dead.  And  although  the  great 
middle  class  is  indifferently  Catholic,  and  even  the 
Conservatives  believe  in  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  nevertheless  there  has  been  a  small  but 
determined  nucleus  that  has  supported  the  His¬ 
panic  tradition  and  shared  its  antagonism  to  lib¬ 
eralism,  democracy  and  capitalism.  It  is  recruited 
from  no  particular  class,  and  has  tended  to  be 
largely  a  movement  of  intellectuals  and  literary 
men.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  this  tradition  that  the 
fascist  fraction  has  rallied.  The  mythology  of  Ar¬ 
gentine  nationalism  is  the  mythology  of  a  state 
ruled  by  soldiers  and  priests,  and  a  cardinal  tenet 
of  the  movement  is  hatred  of  foreigners  and  for¬ 
eign  capital.  It  is  significant  that  the  Nazi  news¬ 
paper,  El  Pampero,  trying  to  rally  the  sympathies 
I  of  this  group,  has  made  a  hero  of  the  nineteenth 
I  century  feudal  landholder  and  caiidillo,  Juan  Man- 
j  uel  de  Rosas,  abhorred  by  generations  of  Argentine 
'  liberals. The  fascist  movement  in  Argentina  is 
I  Rosista,  Hispanist,  anti-liberal,  anti-Semitic,  Catho- 
.  lie  and  nationalist.  Its  ideal  society  is  the  feudal 
Argentina  of  1830,  when  a  tyrant  ruled  in  Buenos 
Aires,  when  Argentina  was  creole  in  bhxid,  and 
when  the  nation  was  a  patchwork  of  seignorial 
estates  ruled  by  gentlemen  and  soldiers.  This  is  an 
historical  reversion  to  Spanish  tradition.  It  is  a  kind 
of  fascism,  hut  a  fascism  deeply  rooted  in  the  his¬ 
tory  iKJt  only  of  colonial  Argentina  but  of  medieval 
Spain  itself. 

MAIN  TRENDS  IN  FOREIGN 
AND  DOMESTIC  POLICY 

ARGENTINA  AND  THE  WORLD  DEPRESSION 

The  success  of  Argentine  nationalists  is  closely 
linked  to  changes  in  the  country’s  economic  posi¬ 
tion.  The  years  from  1914  to  1929  were  the  most 

15.  This  very  curious  docuinent  bases  tlie  decree  of  compulsory 
rcli};ious  education  on  Art.  76  of  the  Constitution  (which  speci¬ 
fics  tliat  tlic  President  must  be  a  Cathr>lic),  savin, i;  that  “the 
official  school  without  relijtion  is  anti-democratic  and  unconsti¬ 
tutional;  that  it  dt)es  not  prepare  the  chiUI  for  the  supreme  honor 
to  which  every  Arj^entine  may  aspire,  that  is,  to  be  I’resirlent  of 
the  Nation."  Im  I'lriisii,  January  i,  19^4. 


prosperous  Argentina  had  known.  Land  that  was 
selling  for  an  average  of  164  pesos  a  hectare  in 
Buenos  Aires  in  1914,  was  by  1929  valued  at  260 
pesos.*’  The  world  was  buying  Argentine  wheat, 
beef,  linseed,  hides  and  wool  in  unprecedented 
tiuantitics.  The  men  who  owned  the  land  were 
richer  than  they  had  ever  been  and,  as  they  had 
been  doing  for  years,  mortgaged  their  estancias  to 
build  town  houses,  and  villas  in  France,  in  the 
expectation  that  further  rises  in  land  values  would 
make  repayment  easy.  The  National  Mortgage 
Bank  would  lend  them  80  per  cent  on  the  value 
of  their  estancias,  and  assess  that  value  generously. 
That  is  why,  when  world  depression  struck  in 
1930,  the  landowners  of  Argentina  were  heavily 
mortgaged  and  peculiarly  unprepared  for  the  de¬ 
bacle  that  followed. 

In  the  subsequent  five  years,  1930-34,  land  values 
in  the  cereal  zone  declined  from  373  pesos  a  hectare 
to  184  pesos.***  Considering  the  heavy  burden  of 
debt  which  the  agricultural  class  had  carried  over 
from  the  years  of  prosperity  in  the  1920’s,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  by  1933  a  national  mortgage  mora¬ 
torium  had  to  be  called.  In  that  year  agricultural 
prices  had  declined  48  per  cent  from  their  1928 
level;  export  prices  had  declined  67  per  cent.***  By 
1936,  38  per  cent  of  all  the  mortgages  in  the  nation 
were  in  default.’**  Families  whose  fortunes  dated 
hack  five  generations  were  irretrievably  ruined. 
There  is  no  way  of  knowing  the  precise  number  of 
landed  aristocrats  who  lost  everything  they  pos¬ 
sessed.  What  is  certain  is  that  some  were  totally 
wiped  out,  and  others  were  reduced  to  a  desperate 
situation  from  which  they  did  not  recover  until  the 
present  war  created  a  boom  in  meat. 

The  drop  in  export  prices  precipitated  a  national 
crisis,  and  almost  at  once  the  government  depreci¬ 
ated  the  peso  65  per  cent.  Export  prices  declined  67 
per  cent,  while  import  prices  fell  only  43  per  cent, 
d  he  result  was  that  Argentina  had  to  sell  73  per 
cent  more  agricultural  products  to  buy  the  same 
amount  of  imports.  From  1928  to  1933,  in  terms 
of  agricultural  products,  the  cost  of  servicing  the 
foreign  debt  doubled.’*  By  1932  unemployment 

16.  .An  AP  ilispatcb  from  Montcvuloo  tlatid  I'cbruary  26,  19.44 
says  that  El  Pampero  now  appears  under  the  new  name  El 
Efdcral.  'Ihe  followers  of  Rosas  were  called  Federals,  and  this 
change  of  name  is  significant  of  the  Rosista  tinge  of  native 
Argentine  fascism. 

17.  Ceiiso  Is! at  tonal  A^ropccuario,  ttjjj,  Economia  Rural 
(Huenos  Aires,  1940),  pj).  Ivii-Ixii. 

iS.  Figures  of  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Revue  Internationale  du 
Travail,  March  1937,  p.  41. 

19.  Raul  Prebisch,  “La  Inllacion  Escohistica  y  la  Moneda 
.Argentina,”  La  Administracion  Nacional,  July  10,  1934,  p.  1475. 

20.  Censo  lUpoteeario  National,  itjiS,  p.  36. 

21.  Prebisch,  “La  Inllacion  l''scolastica  y  l.i  Moivda  .Argentina," 
cited. 
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had  reached  a  peak  of  333,997,^^  of  which  148,558 
were  in  agriculture.^^  Yet  the  working  population 
was  far  less  hard  hit  in  this  period  than  the  land¬ 
holders;  and,  as  comparative  unemployment  fig¬ 
ures  show,  certainly  not  so  hard  hit  as  in  indus¬ 
trial  countries  like  the  United  States. 

But  the  nation’s  agrarian  economy  was  threatened 
as  it  had  never  been  before.  Like  all  countries  which 
are  still  in  a  semi-developed  stage,  Argentina  was 
almost  entirely  dependent  on  its  export  market, 
yet  the  world’s  trade  had  reached  the  point  of 
breakdown.  It  was  in  this  year,  1932,  when  the 
bottom  had  dropped  out  of  agricultural  prices  and 
unemployment  was  at  its  peak,  that  the  nation’s 
last  great  export  market  threatened  to  close.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations, 
meeting  in  Ottawa,  signed  a  series  of  preferen¬ 
tial  trade  agreements  that  placed  additional  tariffs 
on  non-imperial  products  and  set  a  quota  for  them. 
Argentina’s  meat  quota  was  drastically  slashed, 
with  the  promise  that  it  would  be  even  further  re¬ 
duced  in  the  future.^^  In  the  months  that  followed, 
Argentine  meat  exports  to  Britain  declined  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent  a  month.^’  At  the  beginning  of 
1933,  it  looked  to  Argentine  estancieros  as  though 
the  end  had  come. 

Britain,  hard  hit  by  the  breakdown  in  world 
trade,  had  two  reasons  for  the  tariffs  which  it  now 
raised  against  Argentina  and  the  world.  First,  it 
wanted  to  put  itself  in  a  better  bargaining  posi¬ 
tion  for  the  placement  of  its  own  exports.  Second, 
it  hoped  to  force  Argentina  to  do  something  about 
the  decline  in  returns  on  British  investments.  From 
1928  to  1933  returns  on  the  railroads  had  dropped 
from  5.5  to  1.7  per  cent.^*’  The  depreciation  of  the 
peso  had  cut  sharply  into  the  pound  sterling  divi¬ 
dends  of  all  categories  of  British  investors.  Perhaps 
the  biggest  problem  among  British  companies  in 
Argentina  was  the  Anglo-Argentine  tram  com¬ 
pany  of  Buenos  Aires,  whose  rolling  stock  was 
so  old  and  which  was  losing  so  much  money  that 
the  British  wanted  the  city  to  take  it  off  their 
hands  by  creating  a  municipal  transport  monopoly 
and  incorporating  the  Anglo-Argentine  tram 
company. 

That  the  Ottawa  agreements  were  intended  to 

22.  Out  of  a  population  of  11,264,024.  Ministcrio  de  Hacienda, 
Ijt  Pohlacion  y  el  Moi'imiento  Demogrdfico,  p.  12. 

23.  ‘‘L’lmmigration  ct  la  Colonisation  au  Brcsil,  cn  Argentine 
ct  cn  Uruguay,”  Revue  Internationale  du  Travail,  Fcbruary- 
March  1937,  p.  37. 

24.  Ministcrio  dc  Rclacioncs  Exteriores  y  Culto,  Memoria 
Presentada  al  Honorable  Congreso  Correspondiente  al  Periodo 
>933-34  (Buenos  Aires,  1934),  pp.  464-66. 

25.  Virgil  Salera,  Exchange  Control  and  the  Argentine  Martlet 
(New  York,  1941),  p.  75. 

26.  South  American  lournal,  January  30,  1943. 


Strengthen  Britain’s  bargaining  position  with  re¬ 
gard  both  to  trade  and  investments  became  im¬ 
mediately  apparent.  The  Duke  of  Atholl  and  Brit¬ 
ish  Foreign  Minister  Sir  John  Simon  asked  the 
Argentine  Ambassador  in  London  to  send  tele¬ 
grams  to  his  government,  urging  “immediate  so¬ 
lution  of  the  Anglo- Argentine  matter.’’  The  Lon¬ 
don  Times  published  an  editorial  concerning  the  j 
unjust  treatment  of  the  Anglo-Argentine  tram 
company.^’  Questions  about  treatment  of  British 
capital  in  Argentina  were  raised  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  British  railroads  presented  a 
memorial  to  the  Argentine  government  protesting 
against  the  building  of  automobile  highways 
which  would  allow  trucks  and  buses  to  compete 
with  them.^* 

The  short-term  results  of  these  measures  were 
exactly  what  England  had  hoped  for.  The  Argen¬ 
tine  government,  frightened  at  the  prospect  of 
losing  its  chief  export  market,  sent  Vice  President  , 
Julio  A.  Roca  to  London  to  negotiate  a  treaty  giv¬ 
ing  the  British  what  they  asked.  The  pact,  signed 
in  1933  by  Roca  and  Walter  Runciman,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  linked  Argentina  to  Britain  in 
a  tight  bilateralism.  Argentina  was  allowed  only  15 
per  cent  of  its  meat  production  for  domestically 
owned  packing  houses:  the  rest  went  to  foreign 
packers.  Argentina  was  to  lower  all  tariffs  on  - 
British  goods.  And  it  was  stated  that,  “valuing  the 
benefits  of  the  collaboration  of  British  capital,” 
Argentina  “proposes  to  accord  such  enterprises  . . . 
a  benevolent  treatment.”^^  Specifically,  by  verbal 
agreement,  “benevolent  treatment”  meant  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  Anglo-Argentine  tram  company,  and 
the  cessation  of  road-building  in  competition  with  i 
British  railroads.^”  In  return  for  these  concessions,  j 
Britain  agreed  not  to  cut  the  Argentine  meat  quota  j 
below  the  average  for  the  three  months  ending  t 
June  1932.  The  Roca-Runciman  Pact,  renewed  in  ‘ 
1936,  was  the  single  most  important  determining 
influence  on  Argentine  foreign  policy  until  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II  in  1939. 

Implemented  by  exchange  controls  and  meat 
boards,  Anglo-Argentine  bilateralism  led  to  such 
preferential  treatment  for  British  goods  in  the 
Argentine  market  that  the  United  States  was  al- 

27.  Camara  <lc  Scnadorcs,  Diario  de  Sesioncs,  September  29-30, 
1936,  p.  1295. 

28.  La  Vida  de  los  Ferrocarriles  y  la  Competencia  en  lot 
Transportes.  Memorial  Presentado  al  Gobierno  de  la  Nacion  por 
las  Companias  de  Ferrocarriles  (Buenos  Aires,  1931),  pp.  4-8. 

29.  Memoria  Presentada  al  Honorable  Congreso  Correspon¬ 
diente  al  Periodo  tgjj-j4,  cited,  p.  191. 

30.  The  Arjjentinc  government,  however,  did  not  fulfill  the 
commitment  to  stop  building  competing  highways.  The  Justo 
government  built  more  roads  than  any  administration  in  Argen¬ 
tine  history. 
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most  driven  from  competition.  Argentines  who 
wished  to  import  from  Britain  were  sold  pounds 
cheaply;  those  who  bought  in  the  United  States 
were  sold  dollars  at  an  average  of  20  per  cent 
higher.  The  United  States,  which  had  been  an  easy 
first  among  exporters  to  Argentina  before  the 
Roca-Runciman  Pact,  dropped  to  a  poor  second 
after  1933.  Quotas  were  set  to  prevent  the  import 
of  American  automobiles.  Special  systems  of  valu¬ 
ation  made  it  appear  that  Argentina  had  less  ex¬ 
change  than  it  really  did.  And  when,  in  1937, 
Argentina  had  accumulated  a  large  dollar  balance, 
this  balance  was  used,  not  to  import  from  the 
United  States,  but  to  retire  372  million  pesos  in 
dollar  bonds.  Americans  who  protested  at  this  trade 
discrimination  were  met  with  a  st(x:k  reply:  “We 
buy  only  from  those  who  buy  from  us.”  England 
was  Argentina’s  best  customer.  Argentina  would 
continue  to  buy  from  England. 

FROM  WORLD  DEPRESSION  TO  WORLD  WAR! 

RISE  OF  ARGENTINE  INDUSTRY 

The  agricultural  crisis  that  hit  Argentina  in  the 
early  years  of  the  depression  led  to  a  development 
that  no  one  had  foreseen  and  that  was  most  un¬ 
welcome  to  the  landed  interests.  This  was  the 
mushroom  growth  of  Argentine  industry.  The 
breakdown  in  foreign  trade  created  the  conditions 
for  it.  First,  the  peso  was  depreciated,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  the  price  of  foreign  goods  at  a  time  when 
domestic  labor  was  unemployed  and  cheap;  and, 
second,  exchange  control  arbitrarily  restricted  the 
purchase  of  goods  abroad.  Both  of  these  develop¬ 
ments  resulted  from  the  crisis  in  agriculture,  and 
both  played  into  the  hands  of  industry.  At  a  time 
when  the  world  was  moving  toward  autarchy,  Ar¬ 
gentina  began  the  creation  of  industries  that,  by 
the  outbreak  of  war  in  1939,  had  made  it  virtually 
self-sufficient  in  non-durable  consumers’  goods. 

The  growth  of  Argentine  industry  was  truly 
phenomenal.  In  the  twenty-one  years  from  1914 
to  1935  the  number  of  workers  in  industry  in¬ 
creased  only  24  per  cent.  In  the  six  years  from 
1935  to  1941  they  increased  79  per  cent.^*  Here  are 
some  comparative  figures.  In  1935  industrial  estab¬ 
lishments  numbered  40,000:  in  1941  they  numbered 
60,000.  In  1935  there  were  462,000  workers  em¬ 
ployed  in  industry:  in  1941,  829,000.  In  1935  sal¬ 
aries  totaled  737  million  pesos:  in  1941,  1,284  mil¬ 
lion  pesos.  In  1935  the  value  of  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts  was  3.5  billion  pesos:  in  1941  it  was  6.3  billion 

31.  Dircccion  (icncral  <lc  Estadistica,  Estadistica  Indiistr'ud  de 
In  Reptihlica  Argentina,  Bulletin  82  (Buenos  Aires,  mj-II);  Cen- 
siis  of  Industries,  Third  National  Census,  Vol.  VII,  pj).  192-403; 
La  Nacion,  September  3,  1943. 


pesos.**  The  largest  industry,  in  value  of  produc¬ 
tion,  is  the  packing  of  meat.  Next  come  the  build¬ 
ing  trades.  And  then,  in  succession,  are  power 
companies,  petroleum  refineries,  flour  mills  and 
textile  mills.  But  there  are  a  myriad  others.  Ar¬ 
gentina  can  now  make  hats,  shoes,  stcKkings,  table 
ware,  electric  appliances,  refrigerators,  washing 
machines,  radios,  railroad  cars — all  products  once 
imported  from  England,  Europe  and  the  United 
States.** 

That  such  a  situation  radically  alters  Argentina’s 
position  in  the  world  market  can  be  seen  at  once. 
If  it  no  longer  imports  manufactures,  to  whom 
will  it  export  meat  and  grains.?  This  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  the  agrarian  interests  now  face.  First  a  world 
depression,  then  a  world  war,  threw  the  nation 
on  its  own  resources  and  created  an  industry 
through  sheer  necessity.  Now  that  the  industry  ex¬ 
ists,  the  Argentine  government  will  have  to  make 
a  choice  at  the  end  of  the  war:  either  it  must  raise 
tariffs  and  diversify  agriculture  so  that  it  no  longer 
depends  for  its  livelihood  on  a  bilateral  exchange 
of  agricultural  products  for  finished  goods;  or  its 
infant  industries  might  be  greatly  weakened,  in 
which  case  the  Argentines  might  have  to  fall  back 
on  an  agrarian  economy.  Such  a  choice  brings  the 
industrialists  and  landholders  into  direct  conflict  on 
national  policy,  for  the  latter  have  not  yet  realized 
that  their  greater  prosperity  lies  in  the  achievement 
of  a  balanced  economy,  and  have  fought  protec¬ 
tionist  policies  both  in  their  free  trade  press — 
La  Prensa — and  on  the  floor  of  the  national  Con- 
gress.*** 

The  following  table  reveals  the  transformation 
Argentine  economy  has  undergone  during  the  past 
decade.  Of  the  hundred  highest  income  taxpayers 
in  1941,  46  were  in  industry  and  only  lo  in 
agriculture.  In  one  category  alone — that  of  textile 
manufacture — there  were  19  persons  among  the 
top-bracket  incomes,  twice  as  many  as  in  agri¬ 
culture.  All  signs  point  to  an  agricultural  decline. 
In  1914-33,  the  number  of  farm  workers  was  up 
29  per  cent;  and  from  1933  to  1938  it  was  down 
8  per  cent:  this  in  the  same  period  that  workers  in 

32.  Ministcrio  de  Hacienda,  Censo  Industrial  de  1935  (Buenos 
Aires,  1938),  p.  43.  La  Nation,  September  3,  1943. 

33.  For  a  concise  summary  of  Argentina’s  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  see  Rafael  Garcia  Mata  and  Emilio  Llorcns,  Argentina 
Etonomica  (Buenos  Aires,  1939). 

34.  This  dilemma  was  well  expressed  by  Dr.  Federico  Pinedo, 
Minister  of  Finance  under  Castillo,  in  a  speech  made  before  the 
Senate  on  December  17-18,  1940:  “We  must  avoid  the  error  of 
promoting  the  production  of  those  goods  which  tend  to  ilimin- 
ish  importation  from  the  countries  that  continue  to  buy  our 
goods  in  amounts  sufficient  to  permit  us  to  pay  for  those  im¬ 
portations.  Otherwise,  we  would  create  new  obstacles  to  our 
exports:  it  is  necessary  to  import  if  we  wish  to  xmtinue  ex¬ 
porting.”  Ministcrio  de  Hacienda,  El  Tlan  de  Reaittt’acion  Eto¬ 
nomica  ante  el  Honorable  Senado  (Buenos  Aires,  1940),  p.  20. 
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ARGENTINA  IN  CRISIS 


industry  were  increasing  at  so  spectacular  a  rate. 
Whereas,  in  1914,  42  per  cent  of  the  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  Argentina  was  rural,  in  1938  only  26  per 
cent  lived  on  the  land.^^  And  while  from  1935 
to  1942  industrial  production  doubled,  agricultural 
production  increased  only  25  per  cent.^*^ 

Sources  of  Income  of  100  Highest 
Income  Taxpayers  in  Argentina  in  1941* 
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Flour  milling 

Alcohol 

Shoes 

Toilet  and  dental  articles 


100 

♦Figures  prepared  by  the  Direccion  General  de  Reditos  for 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Camara  de  Diputados,  Diario  de 
Sesiones,  September  14,  1942,  pp.  3861-62. 

During  the  present  war,  the  total  picture  for 
agriculture  is  not  uniform.  On  the  one  hand,  .Ar¬ 
gentina  has  been  able  to  sell  all  the  meat  it  can 
produce.  On  the  other,  it  has  been  unable  to  ship 
cereals,  which  have  piled  up  in  elevators  and  even 
under  canvas  in  the  fields  for  lack  of  storage  space. 
Cereal  exports  dropped  from  15.5  million  tons  in 
1937  3*^  million  tons  in  1941.^’  By  1942  the  Ar¬ 

gentine  government,  which  bought  up  these  un¬ 
salable  grains,  held  stocks  worth  520  million 
pcsos.^*^  Thus,  while  the  grazing  interests  have 
benefited  by  the  war,  the  cereal  interests  have  suf¬ 
fered.  But  although  Great  Britain  has  bought  all  of 

^5.  Alfredo  L.  Palacios, /-(/  Dejensa  del  Valor  llttmano  (Buenos 
Aires,  19.19),  l>.  1 1  j. 

^6.  Banco  Central,  Memoria,  I'J42,  p.  5. 

i7.  Ihiel.,  ii)4i ,  ]•>. 

^8.  llnd.,  i<J42,  pp.  8,  2i. 


Argentina’s  meat  production  during  this  conflict, 
it  has  paid  Argentina  in  blocked  pounds  which 
are  held  in  London  until  the  end  of  the  war,  and 
cannot  be  used  for  anything  but  the  retirement  of 
public  and  private  debt.  So,  in  effect,  Argentina  as 
a  nation  is  receiving  no  agricultural  income  today, 
either  in  cash  or  imported  products — although  agri¬ 
cultural  producers,  of  course,  are  paid  for  their 
output  by  the  Argentine  government. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  events  of  the  last 
fifteen  years  have  played  into  the  hands  of  in¬ 
dustry.  What  industry’s  position  will  be  if  world 
trade  returns  to  normal  depends  on  several  factors. 

It  still  has  handicaps  to  overcome.  One  is  the  lack 
of  capital,  for  Argentines  by  preference  invest  in 
land  and  government  securities,  and  banks  have 
hitherto  granted  only  short-term  loans  for  indus¬ 
trial  development.^^  Another  is  lack  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials — coal,  iron  and  petroleum — in  quantities 
sufficient  to  create  a  heavy  industry.  The  real  fu¬ 
ture  of  Argentine  industry  would  seem  to  be  in  the 
processing  of  its  agricultural  products — food,  tex¬ 
tiles  and  plastics — and  in  the  non-ferrous  light 
metals,  of  which  Argentina  possesses  considerable 
deposits. 

POLITICAL  TRENDS,  I916-44 

The  economic  crisis  of  the  landholding  class  was 
reflected  in  political  events  during  the  depression. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  in  1916,  as  a  result 
of  a  suffrage  reform,  the  middle-class  Radical 
party  representing  urban  commercial  interests 
came  to  power.  From  1916  to  1928  the  Radicals 
were  thrice  elected  to  the  Presidency  in  three  suc¬ 
cessive  campaigns:  in  1916,  Flipolito  Yrigoyen, 
caudillo  of  the  Radical  party;  in  1922,  Marcelo  T. 
de  Alvear,  Yrigoyen’s  hand-picked  successor;  and 
in  1928,  Yrigoyen,  a  very  old  man,  was  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  elected  for  a  second  time.  But  by  one  of 
those  personal  tragedies  which  have  twice  in  re¬ 
cent  Argentine  history  deflected  the  course  of  j 
political  events  for  the  worse,  Yrigoyen,  during  j 
his  second  administration,  became  painfully  senile. 

In  1930,  when  in  his  eighties,  the  Radical  Presi¬ 
dent  tied  governmental  functions  into  such  a  knot 
just  as  depression  struck  the  national  economy  that 
the  army,  under  General  Jose  F.  Uriburu,  marched 
from  its  barracks  and  drove  him  from  office.  It 
was  the  first  violent  overturn  in  government  in 
the  history  of  the  Republic,  and  it  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  universal  assent:  not  because  the  Radi¬ 
cals  did  not  have  a  popular  majority,  for  they 

^9.  The  Rjinlrr/  rnmciu  in  1943  passttl  an  enabling  act 
f<ir  banks  to  issue  lonji-tirm  industrial  credits,  a  measure  which 
bad  long  been  needed. 
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certainly  did;  but  because  government  under  the 
senile  Yrigoyen  had  become  impossible. 

The  military  coup  was  promptly  capitalized  by 
the  Conservatives.  There  were  two  reasons  for 
this.  One  was  that  the  only  alternative  to  Radical¬ 
ism  was  Conservatism.  And  the  second  was  that, 
with  the  crisis  in  agriculture,  the  landed  Con¬ 
servative  class  had  a  desperate  stake  in  politics. 
In  1931  a  fraudulent  Presidential  election  was  held, 
as  a  result  of  which  General  Agustin  P.  Justo 
was  put  into  office  by  the  Conservative  minority 
while  most  of  the  Radical  leaders  were  in  exile  or 
in  prison.  Justo  served  from  1932  to  1938,  and  it 
was  his  government  which,  to  save  the  estancieros 
from  ruin,  linked  Argentina  to  England  in  the 
rigid  bilateralism  of  the  Roca-Runciman  Pact. 

The  Conservative  government’s  concessions  to 
foreign  capital — the  price  of  keeping  the  British 
market  open  for  Argentine  meat — aroused  a  storm 
of  public  protest,  and  for  the  first  time  an  extreme 
nationalism  began  to  make  itself  felt  in  politics. 
Although  the  Roca-Runciman  Pact  had  achieved 
its  immediate  ends  in  forcing  concessions  to  British 
capital,  it  proved  in  the  long  run  to  be  a  boomerang 
whose  full  effects  are  only  now  being  felt.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  years  1933  to  1938,  while  concession  after 
concession  was  made  in  the  Argentine  Congress  to 
foreign  companies,  the  Argentine  people,  barred 
from  the  polls  by  the  fraud  of  the  army-backed 
Conservatives,  turned  their  resentment  against  the 
foreigner  and  his  money.  Small,  fascist-minded 
groups  appeared  spontaneously,  and  there  even 
developed  a  movement  within  the  Radical  party 
of  young  people  whose  platform  was  hatred  of 
foreign  capital. 

What  caused  perhaps  the  greatest  disillusionment 
among  the  people  was  that  the  Radical  party  itself 
was  involved  in  some  of  the  worst  scandals  of  the 
period,  and  there  were  notable  cases  of  bribery  of 
i  Radical  deputies  by  large  foreign  enterprises  seek¬ 
ing  special  concessions.  With  the  Conservative 
party  given  over  to  fraud,  and  with  the  Radical 
opposition  corrupt  and  divided,  there  was  no 
standard  to  which  the  inchoate  and  submerged 
democratic  forces  could  rally.  That  was  the  essen¬ 
tial  tragedy  in  the  failure  of  Argentine  democracy. 

In  1938  Justo  was  succeeded  by  Roberto  M. 
Ortiz,  whose  Vice  President  was  the  arch-con¬ 
servative  Dean  of  the  Buenos  Aires  Law  School, 
Ramon  S.  Castillo.  Ortiz,  like  Justo,  was  fraudu¬ 
lently  elected  by  the  Conservatives;  but,  unlike 
Justo,  he  wanted  to  return  Argentina  to  electoral 
normalcy.  Ortiz  did  not  approve  of  fraud  backed 
I  hy  police  power  and  the  army.  During  his  first 
I  two  years  in  office  there  were  honest  elections 


throughout  the  country,  and  the  Radicals  regained 
their  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Had 
Ortiz  remained  in  power,  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  Argentina  would  have  returned  effort¬ 
lessly  to  constitutionalism.  But  here,  as  in  1930, 
fate  again  took  a  hand.  In  1940  Ortiz  went  blind, 
and  had  to  turn  executive  power  over  to  his  Vice 
President,  Castillo.  All  the  work  he  had  accom¬ 
plished  in  two  years  was  undone  in  a  matter  of 
months.  Fraud  was  everywhere  enforced  to  keep 
the  Conservatives  in  power,  the  press  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  censorship,  and  Argentina  embarked  on 
three  years  of  the  most  unpopular  minority  gov¬ 
ernment  it  had  ever  known. 

Ramon  S.  Castillo,  to  the  last,  represented  the 
Conservative  interests  of  the  landholding  class.  In 
1943  he  chose  as  his  successor  in  office  the  largest 
landholder  of  the  north,  Dr.  Robustiano  Patron 
Costas,  who  owns  almost  the  whole  province  of 
Salta.  But  with  national  elections  only  a  few 
months  away,  the  army  again  struck  at  the  na¬ 
tional  government.  On  June  4,  1943  Castillo’s  Min¬ 
ister  of  War,  General  Pedro  P.  Ramirez,  drove 
the  unpopular  President  from  office  and  seized  pow¬ 
er  in  a  coup  that  was  as  easy  as  it  was  popular. 

It  took  the  Argentine  public  several  months  to 
realize  what  had  happened,  for  they  thought  the 
army  had  driven  out  Castillo  to  restore  constitu¬ 
tional  government.  The  first  measures  of  the 
Ramirez  government — army  intervention  in  the  big 
foreign  companies  which  were  so  universally  resent¬ 
ed — were  received  with  great  popular  approval.  The 
army  coup  had  been  forced  by  Castillo  himself 
who,  on  learning  that  Ramirez,  his  Minister  of 
War,  was  considering  accepting  the  Radical  nom¬ 
ination  for  President,  demanded  Ramirez’  resig¬ 
nation.  From  the  first  there  were  disparate  tenden¬ 
cies  within  the  army;  some  of  the  generals  were 
Radicals,  some  Conservatives.  The  so-called 
“Colonels’  Cliciue”  was  made  up  of  extreme  na¬ 
tionalists.  But  the  army  government  played  even¬ 
tually  into  the  hands  of  the  fascist  colonels.  So  long 
as  it  was  unwilling  to  call  an  election,  it  lost  all 
support  from  the  democratic  Center  and  Left  and, 
in  the  end,  Ramirez  had  only  the  fascists  to  turn 
to.  Today  Argentina  is  in  the  hands  of  the  small¬ 
est  and  most  desperate  minority  that  has  ever  held 
power  in  that  country. 

The  army  extremists  are  anti-liberal,  anti¬ 
capitalist,  anti-foreigner.  Their  platform  is  the 
revocation  of  all  the  concessions  to  foreign  capital 
made  by  Justo,  and  they  have  placed  army  inter- 
ventors,  or  supervisors,  in  leading  foreign  cor¬ 
porations.  The  power  politics  in  which  foreign 
capital  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  i95<)’s  has  led 
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directly  to  a  nationalist  reaction  that  bodes  no 
good  to  British  and  American  investors.  On  No¬ 
vember  II,  1943  El  Mcrcurio  of  Chile  published  an 
interview  with  Colonel  Juan  Perdu,  now  Minister 
of  War  and  the  power  behind  the  army  govern¬ 
ment,  in  which  Perdn  made  no  secret  of  his  de¬ 
termination  to  break  the  foreign  economic  inter¬ 
ests  “which  are  accustomed  to  dominate  on  the 
plane  of  a  veritable  dictatorship,  .  .  .  Now,”  he 
added,  “if  those  moneyed  gentlemen  think  we  are 
going  to  fall,  they  are  very  much  mistaken.  We 
shall  see  who  will  fall.  We  Argentine  officers  are 
playing  a  daring  game,  the  most  daring  there 
is.  .  .  .  We  will  not  tolerate  impositions  of  an  in¬ 
ternational  order,  and  much  less  of  an  internal 
order.”^" 

Thus,  in  1944,  power  is  in  the  hands  neither  of 
the  middle-class  Radicals,  nor  of  the  landed  Con¬ 
servatives,  but  of  a  small  group  of  army  men  who 
represent  extreme  Right-wing  nationalism.  They 
are  not  Hispanists,  precisely,  for  they  are  not  in¬ 
tellectuals;  but  they  draw  their  inspiration  from 
much  the  same  tradition  and  are  one  faction  in  a 
political  trend  that  includes  the  Hispanists.'*^ 
They  derive  what  support  they  have — which  is 
not  much — from  extreme  Catholics,  from  His¬ 
panists,  and  from  fascists.  They  are  in  power  by 
the  force  of  arms;  but  that  power  each  day  grows 
less  certain  as  army  and  navy  show  unmistakable 
signs  of  political  division.  They  are  daring,  but 
they  are  also  intrinsically  weak.  The  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Argentine  {X'ople  are  democratic,  anti- 
Nazi,  jealous  of  their  civil  liberties  and  anxious 
for  a  return  to  honest  elections  and  constitutional 
government.  That  they  have  not  achieved  their 
aims  is  due  less  to  an  absence  of  sentiment  for 
democracy  than  to  a  demoralization  and  lack  of 
leadership  which  characterize  the  democratic  par¬ 
ties,  and  particularly  the  Radical  party,  at  this  crisis 
in  the  nation’s  history. 

ARGENTINA’S  ROLE  IN  WORLD  WAR  II 

The  aspect  of  Argentine  policy  which  has  most 
disturlxd  the  United  States  during  World  War  II 
has  been  Argentina’s  neutrality  in  the  face  of  a 
united  Western  Hemisphere  front  against  Nazism. 
Is  Argentina  “Nazi”?  If  not,  how  can  its  foreign 
policy  be  explained? 

To  answer  this  c]ucstion,  a  distinction  must  be 
made  between  two  phases  of  Argentine  foreign 
policy.  During  one  phase — from  1930  to  1943 — 

40.  lui  Vrensd,  November  12,  1<)43. 

41.  The  l';irrell  .ijuvernment  ct)nt;iins  many  who  favor  the 
creation  of  a  torporale  slat'-  alon.i;  Italian  lines:  and  also  ele¬ 
ments,  especially  in  the  Labor  and  A);riculture  Ministries,  wlio 
are  closely  alliliated  with  the  Falangist  party  in  Franco  Spain. 


the  Conservative  landed  interests  slanted  the  coun-  1 

try's  foreign  relations  toward  a  tight  bilaterialism  !  i 
with  Britain;  more  recently  another  phase  devel-  i 

oped,  initiated  by  the  Ramirez  revolution,  in  which  i 

Argentine  foreign  policy  reflects  the  ultra-nation-  ; 

alism  of  men  who  preach  hatred  of  all  foreigners.  i 

Argentine  neutrality  under  President  Castillo  had  j 

the  full,  if  unacknowledged,  sanction  of  British  i 

business  interests  in  Argentina,  and  of  the  British 
consular  service  represented  by  the  Board  of  Over- 
.seas  Trade."*-  The  groups  representing  British  capi¬ 
tal  felt  that  a  break  with  the  Axis  would  bring  i 
Argentina  wholly  into  the  Pan-American  bloc  and  | 
under  the  economic  dominance  of  the  United  J  i 
States,  a  business  rival  of  Britain  in  Argentina.  As  i 
a  result,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  Castillo 
government  although  anti-American  was  pro-  i 
British  and  pro-Ally.'*-®  It  represented  to  the  last  ( 
the  interest  of  the  landholding  class  in  maintaining  i 
Anglo-Argentine  bilateralism.  i 

The  extreme  nationalists  who  took  power  in  : 
1943  are  of  a  different  stamp.  They  are  against  ' 
Britain  because  they  feel  that  British  capital  has 
had  a  first  mortgage  on  their  country.  And  they 
are  against  the  United  States  because  they  fear 
American  imperialism. 

Nationalism  is  a  phenomenon  which  is  growing 
in  all  Latin  America  and  it  cannot  be  argued  that 
Argentina  is  more  “fascist”  or  more  anti-American 
than  other  of  the  Spanish  American  Republics.  The 
fact  is  that  Argentina  is  the  only  country  in  South  * 
America  which  is  far  enough  away  from  the  | 
United  States  and  sufficiently  independent  of  us  ! 
to  act  as  it  wishes.  Much  of  this  defiance  is  symp-  j 
tomatic  of  national  growing  pains.  Argentina  is  i 
not  yet  a  great  power,  but  would  like  to  be  one;  j 
and  since  it  is  not  dependent  on  us  for  its  eco-  i 
nomic  life,  and  has  sufficient  stocks  of  food  to  sit  | 
the  war  out  quite  comfortably,  there  is  no  reason  | 
why  it  should  take  orders  from  the  United  States. 
Argentina  is  proud  of  its  independence,  and  views 
the  policy  of  the  other  Latin  American  Republics 
as  the  subservience  of  vassal  states  to  this  country. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Mexico,  or  Cuba, 
if  they  were  as  free  as  Argentina  from  the  threat 
of  American  retaliation,  would  act  very  differently. 

Moreover,  Argentina,  as  the  richest,  most  pros¬ 
perous  and  most  modern  republic  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  with  the  most  predominantly  white  popula¬ 
tion,  feels  that  it  is  its  natural  mission  to  assume 

42.  The  British  Foreign  Office,  however,  was  officially  on 
rccorrl  as  favoring  a  break  with  the  Axis. 

42a.  The  Conservative  party  was  predominantly  pro-Ally,  but 
there  Were  mmuroiis  officials  in  the  government  representing 
the  nationalist  Right.  Castillo's  Foreign  Minister,  Hnrique  Ruiz 
(iuinazu,  is  one  of  Argentina's  leading  Hispanists. 
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leadership  on  the  continent.  This  sense  of  mission 
is  not  new;  but  the  men  who  have  taken  power 
under  President  Farrell  represent  it  not  on  a  cul¬ 
tural  and  intellectual  plane  but  on  one  of  military 
ambition.  Theirs  is  a  new  and  dangerous  kind  of 
nationalism  that  may  bring  radical  changes  in  Ar¬ 
gentina’s  future  relations  with  its  South  American 
neighbors. 

ARGF.\TINA  AND  LATIN  AMERICA 

With  Brazil  Argentina  has  an  historic  rivalry 
that  goes  back  to  the  earliest  years  of  its  inde¬ 
pendence.  Psychologically,  it  may  be  even  older 
;  than  that:  some  claim  to  see  in  it  the  continuation 
of  colonial  rivalry  between  Spain  and  Portugal. 
This  mutual  suspicion  is  without  economic  basis: 
the  economies  of  Brazil  and  Argentina  are  mainly 
complementary,  not  comp>etitive.  It  seems  to  stem, 
rather,  from  the  fact  that  both  are  bidding  for 
continental  leadership — Brazil  on  the  basis  of  its 
superior  size,  resources  and  population,  and  Argen¬ 
tina  on  the  basis  of  its  wealth,  climate  and  mod¬ 
ernity.  In  addition,  the  two  nations  are  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  race  for  industrial  leadership.  Brazil  has 
the  advantage  of  natural  resources  and  a  large 
population,  but  suffers  from  the  effects  of  a  tropical 
climate  and  widespread  poverty.  Argentina  enjoys 
a  temperate  climate,  and  has  an  incomparably  rich 
soil,  a  high  standard  of  living  and  a  predominantly 
white  European  population;  but  it  suffers,  in  turn, 
from  a  lack  of  natural  resources  and  the  smallness 
of  its  population. 

i  In  normal  years  Brazil  has  an  unfavorable  bal- 
j  ance  of  trade  with  Argentina,  buying  great  quan- 
jj  tities  of  wheat  from  its  neighbor  to  the  south, 
t  During  the  war,  however,  the  balance  has  shifted 
the  other  way  because  of  an  enormous  importation 
I  of  Brazilian  textiles  into  Argentina,  which  in- 
I  creased  from  q.y  million  pesos  in  1940  to  75.2 
I  million  in  1942.“^^  The  post-war  outlook  for  Argen- 
tine-Brazilian  economic  relations  is  good.  Argen¬ 
tina  has  already  negotiated  for  the  purchase  of 
machinery,  steel  and  iron  from  Brazil;  and  Brazil, 
which  has  undergone  more  rapid  industrialization 
and  may  enjoy  a  higher  standard  of  living  after 
the  war,  should  be  able  to  import  even  more  wheat 
and  flour  from  Argentina  than  in  the  past. 

As  for  Argentina’s  immediate  neighbors — Uru¬ 
guay,  Paraguay,  Bolivia  and  Chile — the  Castillo 
government  and  the  military  governments  of 
Ramirez  and  Farrell  have  employed  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  bring  them  into  its  sphere  of  economic 
influence.  In  order  to  make  credits  available  for 
purchases  in  Argentina,  the  Argentine  government 

41-  Banco  Central,  Memoria,  1942,  p.  42. 
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has  been  buying  excess  pounds  held  in  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay.'*'*  This  not  only  increases  Argentina’s 
already  large  stock  of  sterling  exchange,  but  at  the 
same  time  enables  neighboring  countries,  which 
normally  have  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade 
with  Argentina,  to  buy  Argentine  goods.  In  an 
effort  to  link  Chile  closer  to  Argentina,  the  Ra¬ 
mirez  government  in  1943  signed  a  treaty  for  an 
ultimate  customs  union  with  that  country."*’ 

All  these  steps  are  sound  business  from  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  point  of  view,  and  under  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances  could  be  of  benefit  to  all  concerned. 
There  is,  however,  a  growing  anxiety  in  the  United 
States  that,  with  fanatical  nationalists  in  control  of 
the  Argentine  government,  economic  penetration 
may  be  a  prelude  to  all-out  imperialism.  The 
United  States  would  not  view  with  favor  Argen¬ 
tine  domination  in  the  south  like  its  own  domina¬ 
tion  in  the  north.  This  fear  is  sharpened  by  the 
known  ambitions  of  the  Argentine  army  against 
Brazil,  and  by  the  avowed  aim  of  Argentine  na¬ 
tionalists  to  “reincorporate”  the  Viceroyalty  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  which  in  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  included  Uruguay,  Paraguay 
and  Bolivia.  Paraguay,  whose  only  access  to  the 
sea  is  by  the  Argentine  Parana  river,  has  long  been 
a  vassal  of  Argentina.  To  escape  the  same  fate, 
little  Uruguay  has  played  Brazil  and  the  United 
States  against  Argentina,  and  the  enthusiastic  co¬ 
operation  of  Montevideo  in  American  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  reflects  not  only  genuine  pro-Allied  sentiment 
but  also  fear  of  Argentina.  With  army  jingoes  in 
control  in  Buenos  Aires,  this  fear  is  not  altogether 
imaginary.  Fortunately  for  Argentina’s  neighbors, 
its  army  is  a  lion  without  teeth;  it  is  excellently 
trained,  but  possesses  neither  armaments  nor 
planes  for  a  war  of  aggression.  Foreign  Minister 
Storni’s  awkward  attempt  to  persuade  the  United 
States  to  sell  his  country  armaments  was  refused 
by  Secretary  of  State  Hull  on  August  30,  1943  in 
one  of  the  most  cutting  retorts  in  recent  diplomatic 
history.  The  loss  of  face  forced  Storni  from  office, 
and  created  a  sensation  in  the  military  government. 

POST-WAR  RELATIONS  WITH  BRITAIN 
AND  THE  ITNITED  STATES 

Argentina’s  foreign  relations  in  the  future  will 
depend  in  large  measure  on  the  outcome  of  in¬ 
ternal  economic  and  political  developments.  The 
continued  domination  of  the  agricultural  interests 
would  mean  even  stronger  ties  with  Britain,  an 
intensified  bilateralism,  and  a  further  shutting  of 
the  Argentine  market  to  American  goods.  But  an 

44.  In  1042  the  Central  Bank  bought  20.2  million  pesos  worth 
of  pounds  in  Paraguay.  Banco  Central,  Memoria,  1942,  p.  46. 

45.  AVie  Yorl{  Times,  August  29,  1943. 
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industrialized  Argentina  would  be  freed  from  its 
dependence  on  a  single  market  for  its  exports,  and 
would  offer  a  large  market  for  American  machin¬ 
ery,  tractors  and  cars.  In  an  industrial  economy,  the 
basis  of  Argentine  antagonism  toward  the  United 
States — which  is  that  we  will  not  buy  its  beef — 
would  disappear. 

It  must  be  expected,  however,  that  in  the  future 
there  will  be  strong  forces  working  toward  an 
even  more  intense  Anglo-Argentine  bilateralism. 
Hy  the  end  of  1942  Britain  held  295  million  pounds 
of  blocked  sterling  exchange  in  London,"*^  a  sum 
which  will  be  still  larger  by  war’s  end.  In  order  to 
unfreeze  it,  Argentina  may  be  compelled  to  buy 
British  goods.  Britain’s  post-war  economic  posi¬ 
tion  may  be  so  difficult  that  it  may  increasingly  use 
its  buyer’s  position  in  the  world  market  to  compel 
others  to  “buy  British.’’ 

Moreover,  if  Argentina  wants  to  sell  its  vast 
stocks  of  wbeat'*^  in  Europe  after  the  war,  it  will 
have  to  accept  goods  in  return.  This  is  the  dilemma 
the  United  States  faced  after  the  last  war. 

Finally,  there  is  a  marked  trend  all  over  the 
world  to  mono|X)ly  buying  by  national  govern¬ 
ments  that  may  force  Argentina  into  bilateralism 
in  order  to  compete  on  more  satisfactory  terms. 
At  the  present  time  the  Roca-Runciman  machinery 
of  private  sales  from  Argentine  packing  house  to 
British  meat  markets  is  in  abeyance.  Britain  now 
buys  and  bargains  as  a  nation,  and  negotiates  with 
Argentina  for  the  kind,  quantity  and  quality  of 
meat  Argentina  may  sell  it;  similarly,  the  Argen¬ 
tine  government  acts  as  negotiator  for  Argentine 
companies.  Such  nation-to-nation  transactions  are 
bilateralism  in  the  purest  sense,  and  now  that 
Britain  has  seen  the  advantage  of  concentrated  bar¬ 
gaining  jx)wer,  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  it 
will  return  to  laissez-faire. 

So  long  as  Argentine  economy  remains  primarily 
agrarian  there  is  no  escape  from  the  evils  of  bilater¬ 
alism.  Britain  is  Argentina’s  only  customer  for  meat, 
and  can  name  its  own  terms  of  purchase.  Return  to 
such  a  regime  will  mean  the  eventual  shutting  of 
the  Argentine  market  to  most  American  goods,  even 
though  in  normal  times  they  are  in  far  greater 
demand  than  British  gtxxls;  and  worsened  eco¬ 
nomic  relations  could  only  entail  worsened  diplo¬ 
matic  relations. 

Industrialization  is  the  one  internal  force  work¬ 
ing  to  end  this  vicious  circle.  The  unfreezing  of 
Argentina’s  sterling  balance  and  a  flood  of  textiles 
from  England  might  swamp  the  infant  Argentine 

.;6.  Banco  Ontral,  Mcmoriu,  1942,  p.  15. 

47.  In  April  ig4^  Ar>;cntina's  sttKk  of  wlicat  totaled  7,547,000 
tons.  1^1  l'rcn<a,  .April  28,  1943. 


textile  industry.  Industry  wants  tariffs  and  ex¬ 
change  control  for  protection,  and  in  advocating 
this  policy  clashes  head-on  with  the  agricultural 
interests.  Industry  needs  the  machinery  the  United 
States  can  sell:  the  landholders  want,  at  all  costs, 
to  buy  in  Britain.  The  growing  intensity  of  the 
struggle  between  the  two  is  beyond  question.  Yet 
neither  holds  political  power.  The  military  group 
has  so  far  shown  itself  innocent  of  the  economics 
of  government,  and  represents  neither  party.  The 
situation,  economic  anti  political,  is  at  present  in  a 
state  of  flux.  On  its  adjustment  will  dej^nd  the 
direction  of  Argentine  foreign  policy  in  the  [X)st- 
war  period. 

THE  ARGENTINE-BRITISII-AMERICAN  TRIANGLE 

Are  Britain  and  the  United  States,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  hopelessly  at  (xlds  with  each  other  in 
Argentina.^  Or  are  there  steps  which  the  two  gov¬ 
ernments  could  take  that  would  bring  them  out 
of  this  economic  impasse? 

The  basic  diificulty  is  the  unbalance  in  trade 
between  .Argentina  and  the  great  .Allied  powers. 
Britain  buys  more  from  .Argentina  than  it  can 
sell.  The  United  States  sells  more  than  it  can  buy. 

It  wf)uld  not  be  possible  for  the  United  States  to 
buy  more  in  Argentina  than  it  already  does  be¬ 
cause  Argentine  exports  compete  with  American 
agriculture.  We  have  no  need  for  Argentine  wheat, 
and  so  long  as  the  hoof-and-mouth  disease  remains 
endemic  in  .Argentina,  it  would  be  unwise  to  lift  ' 
the  sanitary  embargo  on  Argentine  beef.'**’  Britain,  | 
on  the  other  hand,  with  a  large  population  con-  ( 
centrated  on  a  small  island,  needs  Argentine  food,  j 
but  in  return  offers  products  which  will  compete  j 
with  Argentina’s  new  industries.  .Argentina  would  j 
like  to  buy  from  us  and  sell  to  England,  But  how 
can  it  go  .about  it  ? 

Before  1929  multilateral  exchange  offered  no  ! 
problem.  But  so  total  has  been  the  breakdown  of  ! 
world  economy  that  there  seems  little  hope  of  a 
return  to  normal  trade  even  when  military  hostili¬ 
ties  are  over.  The  solution,  then,  would  seem  to 
be  in  trilateral  trade.  Let  .Argentina  buy  from  the 
United  States,  and  let  Britain  buy  from  Argen¬ 
tina.  The  gap  could  be  closed  if  the  United  States 
would  buy  from  Britain  and  the  Crown  Colonies 
enough  rubber,  tin,  whiskies  and  textiles  to  give 
the  Empire  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  with  us. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  offer  great  ad- 

48.  It  is  most  unfortun.itc  for  ,\r,t;ciitint'-.\iut'rican  relations 
that  the  beef  eiiihar>;o  has  been  made  the  political  football  of  our 
Western  Senators.  Hut,  on  the  other  haml,  the  infection  is  so 
widespread  amonj;  .Arfjentine  cattle,  and  the  cost  of  stamping  1 
out  the  disease  in  this  country  has  been  s.)  great,  that  lifting  of  I 
the  embargo  cannot  be  recommended. 
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vantages  to  all  parties.  Our  industrial  production 
has  been  geared  to  so  high  an  output  in  time  of 
war  that  we  will  most  urgently  need  the  export 
market  Latin  America  can  offer  us  in  peacetime. 
Argentina,  when  war  ends,  will  have  a  backlog 
of  several  years’  orders  for  factory  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  which  it  would  like  to  buy  in  the  United 
States.  Its  stock  of  serviceable  American  automo¬ 
biles  is  at  a  fifteen-year  low,  owing  to  the  throttling 
of  imports  under  the  Roca-Runciman  Pact.^^  Yet  a 
renewal  of  Anglo-Argentine  bilateralism  will  mean 
shutting  off  many  imports  from  the  United  States 
for  lack  of  dollar  exchange. 

A  return  to  the  cut-throat  competition  of  the 
19^0’s  would  entail  serious  loss  for  both  Argentina 
and  the  United  States — for  Argentina  because  of 
its  weak  bargaining  position  with  respect  to  Britain, 
and  for  the  United  States  because  of  the  loss  of  the 
Argentine  market.  If  we  could  so  increase  our 
purchases  in  the  British  Commonwealth  as  to  even 
I  the  trade  triangularly,  nobody  would  suffer.  On 
the  contrary,  all  three  countries  would  enjoy  a 
heightened  prosperity. 

Bilateralism  is  open  to  many  criticisms.  In  19^8, 
the  last  year  before  the  war,  barter  clearing  agree¬ 
ments  accounted  for  60  per  cent  of  Argentina’s 
trade.  Of  this,  20.1  per  cent  was  with  Britain,  10.3 
per  cent  with  Germany,  and  29.6  per  cent  with 
other  countries.'®  Argentina,  as  the  seller  and  as 
an  agrarian  nation,  was  unable  to  bargain  on  equal 
terms  with  advanced  industrial  states.  The  indus¬ 
trialists  of  Argentina  argue,  and  with  excellent 
reason,  that  so  long  as  the  country  retains  a  back- 
I  ward  status,  depending  on  exports  of  a  few  crops 
for  its  wealth,  it  will  be  a  weather  vane  of  world 
economy.  If  it  is  ever  to  achieve  stability  and  a 
prosperity  on  which  it  can  depend,  it  must  de¬ 
velop  an  economy  more  balanced  and  differentiated. 
It  must  turn  from  the  production  of  a  few  crops 
1  for  export  to  the  production  of  diversified  crops 
I  for  internal  consumption.  It  must  build  an  in- 
i  dustry  that  will  raise  it  from  its  present  inferior 

49.  Year  Cars  Imported 

1945  64,689 

1929  90,396 

1930  47.4^9 

1935  26,858 

1940  27,858 

Memoria  de  la  Direct  ion  General  de  Vialidad  (Buenos  Aires, 
'940),  pp.  77,  79.  The  average  age  of  cars  in  use  lias  grown 
steadily,  and  by  the  end  of  the  war  will  be  very  high. 

50.  Banco  Central,  Memoria,  1942,  p.  39. 


status  in  world  economy.  Industrialization  would 
not  imply  less  imports  and  exports,  but  rather  a 
change  in  their  character.  Argentina  would  buy 
more  heavy  machinery,  more  basic  materials  for 
its  industry,  fewer  consumers’  manufactured  goods 
which  it  would  obtain  from  its  own  industries.  It 
would  still  be  a  seller  of  meat  and  grains,  for  they 
arc  its  natural  wealth,  but  it  would  never  again 
be  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  buyers  as  in  the  disas¬ 
trous  1930’s. 

The  whole  course  of  Argentine  economic  de¬ 
velopment,  as  well  as  the  trend  in  its  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  post-war  peritxl,  depend  on  the  current 
transition  in  its  political  life.  Only  a  military  dic¬ 
tatorship  of  the  present  character  can  sustain  the 
anti-democratic,  anti-liberal  and  anti-capitalistic 
undercurrent  that  springs  from  the  extreme  na¬ 
tionalistic  groups.  But  social  discipline  has  never 
been  popular  with  the  criollo,  and  the  organized 
nationalists  resent  usurpation  of  power  by  the 
military.  Moreover,  the  growing  schisms  within  the 
arfny  and  navy,  together  with  their  political  in¬ 
ept  ness,  forebode  an  early  end  to  their  rule.  Should 
there  emerge  a  civilian  government  either  by  force 
or  by  default,  the  character  of  the  elections  will 
determine  Argentina’s  future.  If  corrupt,  they 
would  perpetuate  Conservative  class  rule  and  the 
unbalanced  economy  so  detrimental  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  expanding  middle  class;  if  free,  they 
would  insure  a  government  more  concerned  with 
a  diversified  agriculture,  a  healthy  industrial  ex¬ 
pansion,  and  a  higher  level  of  individual  con¬ 
sumption  among  the  people. 

So  transformed,  Argentina  would  assume  a  na¬ 
tural  industrial  leadership  among  the  nations  of 
South  America,  uncomplicated  by  chauvinism  or 
military  pretensions;  and  by  creating  a  market  for 
American  goods,  it  would  so  improve  its  economic 
relations  with  the  United  States  that  never  again 
would  it  he  reduced  to  its  present  dog-in-the- 
manger  role  in  the  Pan  American  Union.  When 
this  close  dependence  of  foreign  policy  on  Argen¬ 
tina’s  dome.stic  problems  is  finally  understood  in 
the  United  States,  it  may  prove  possible  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  their  diplomatic  relations  to 
build  a  firm  and  lasting  alliance  between  the  two 
countries:  an  alliance  based  on  economic  tics,  poli¬ 
tical  affinity,  and  a  mutual  recognition  that  each 
has  its  own  individual,  historic  role  to  play  in  the 
development  of  the  American  continent.  . 
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Argentina  and  the  United  States 
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Relations  between  Argentina  and  other  Ameri¬ 
can  nations  within  the  Pan  American  Union  were 
characterized  down  to  the  last  decade  by  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  unruffled  indifference.  In  the  19th  century 
Argentina  had  even  less  interest  in  its  neighbors 
than  the  United  States.  The  mentality  of  the 
porteno  ruling  class  w'^as,  and  is,  that  of  the  Euro- 
pean-in-America:  for  its  spiritual  life  Argentina 
turned  to  France,  for  its  economic  life  to  Eng¬ 
land.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Buenos  Aires,  the 
United  States  lay  on  the  remotest  periphery  of 
national  interests,  and  this  indifference  to  Pan- 
Americanism  was  officially  recorded  at  the  First 
Pan-American  Conference  in  Washington  in  1889- 
90  by  the  Argentine  delegate,  Roque  Saenz  Pena. 
The  Committee  for  Customs  Unions  at  that  time 
presented  a  majority  report  recommending  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  treaties,  and  Saenz  Pena  quietly  dissented: 
American  commerce,  he  said,  is  with  Europe  because 
America  is  an  exporter  of  raw  materials,  and  it 
was  useless  to  tie  together  competing  markets.’ 

From  the  First  Pan-American  Conference  of 
1889  down  to  the  consultation  of  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ters  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1942,  Argentine  policy 
toward  the  American  Republics  has  been  condi¬ 
tioned  by  three  factors.  The  first  has  already  been 
mentioned:  it  is  the  mentality  of  the  European-in- 
America,  which  was  so  pronounced  that  only  in 
the  last  few  years  has  the  Argentine  thought  of 
himself  as  an  American  at  all.  The  second  factor 
is  precisely  the  point  raised  by  Saenz  Pena,  that 
the  life  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has  been  eco¬ 
nomically  tied  not  to  the  United  States  or  the 
Americas  but  to  Britain.  From  Saenz  Pena  to 
Enrique  Ruiz  Guinazu  (Foreign  Minister,  1941- 
43),  Argentine  foreign  policy  has  represented  the 
interests  of  the  landed.  Conservative,  estanciero 
class,  except  during  the  brief  Radical  interlude 
(1916-30);  and  even  under  Yrigoyen  and  Alvear 
the  meat  and  wheat  interests  were  the  only  ones 
the  government  had  an  interest  in  supporting. 

A  third  factor  is  the  almost  painful  pride  and 
dignidad  of  the  Argentine  people.  Indifferent  to 
American  inroads  in  Mexico,  lethargic  even  to 
the  annexation  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  conversion 
of  Cuba  into  a  satellite  of  the  United  States,  Ar¬ 
gentina  finally  came  to  resent  Yankee  Big  Stick 
diplomacy  after  Theodore  Roosevelt  wrested  Pan¬ 
ama  from  Colombia,  and  showed  that  the  United 
States  was  coming  to  assume  the  role  in  the  Amer¬ 
icas  that  .\rgcntina  really  believes  is  its  to  play. 

1.  Ministcrio  dc  Rolaciont-s  Fxtcriorcs,  Rcpiihlica  Argentina 
en  la  Octavo  C.onjcrcncia  Internacional  Americana  (Buenos 
Aires,  1939).  PP-  3-6- 


The  Argentines  have  a  strong  sense  of  mission, 
and  they  resent  bitterly  the  patronizing  attitude  ; 
the  United  States  has  adopted  toward  backward 
American  nations.  Rather  than  let  the  other  Span¬ 
ish  Republics  think  for  a  moment  that  Argentina  , 
is  just  another  satellite  taking  orders  from  the 
Colossus  of  the  North,  Argentina  has  refused  co¬ 
operation  in  any  measure  which  appears  to  be  of  ; 
United  States  origin.  Dr.  Carlos  Saavedra  Lamas 
in  1936  blocked  the  attempts  of  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hull  to  make  the  Monroe  Doctrine  multi¬ 
lateral  with  the  cutting  commentary  that  the  meas¬ 
ure  “considers  only  the  case  of  aggression  by  a  non- 
American  power  against  an  American  one,  with¬ 
out  at  all  considering  the  possibility  of  aggression 
by  one  American  country  against  another.”^  He 
added,  more  pointedly:  “The  long  experience  of  i 
the  President  of  the  Argentine  delegation  in  the  I 
Pan-.\merican  conference  and  the  Pan-American 
life,  taught  him  to  expect  an  explicable  and  legiti- 1 
mate  coincidence  of  opinions  in  countries  of  geo- 1 
graphic  proximity,  like  those  of  Central  America, 
and  of  more  frequent  communications  with  Wash¬ 
ington  than  other  more  distant  Republics.^  , 

Should  Argentine  foreign  policy  in  the  future ! 
come  to  represent  economic  interests  other  than  [ 
those  of  the  estancieros,  the  economic  bases  of  ill-  i 
will  toward  the  United  States  will  have  been  re- 1 
moved,  and  a  far  different  Argentine  foreign  pol-  [ 
icy  can  be  expected  to  emerge.  The  second  stum- 1 
bling  block  in  the  way  of  Argentine  cooperation 
in  the  Americas — the  absence  of  a  real  American-! 
ist  feeling — is  already  on  the  way  to  removal.  The 
war  has  brought  home  to  the  average  Argentine  | 
for  the  first  time  that  he  is  something  more  than ' 
a  European-in- America:  that  his  destiny  is  perma-j 
nently  and  inseparably  bound  to  the  destiny  of  all  ® 
the  American  nations,  for  better  or  worse.  ^ 

But  the  third  factor,  which  is  the  psychological 
sense  of  a  mission  of  leadership,  gives  no  appear¬ 
ance  of  diminishing  in  the  future.  It  will  never ; 
be  possible  to  do  anything  with  Argentina  by  i 
patronizing  or  bullying  it.  Any  attempted  better-  i 
ment  of  relations  that  does  not  take  Argentine  • 
pride  and  sensibilities  into  account  is  doomed  to 
failure  at  the  outset.  Argentina  does  not  consider 
itself  a  backward  nation,  to  be  helped  and  patron¬ 
ized,  and  it  will  never  accept  a  passive  role  as  an- : 
other  small  vassal  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

2.  Ministcrio  dc  Rclacioncs  F.xtcriorcs,  1m  Conjcrencia  Jntertur 
cional  de  Consolidacion  de  la  Paz  (Buenos  Aires,  1938),  p.  97- 

3.  Ihid.,  pp.  563,  567-68.  j 


